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is transferred to an unglazed Wedgwood crucible. To effect this the flask is filled with water, and the crucible placed over its mouth. On inverting both together the gold falls into the crucible, and the flask is removed in such a way as not to disturb the precious metal. The water which has filled the crucible is then poured oft', and the crucible heated as before.
The chief difficulty in parting by the last-named method is encountered in transferring the gold from the glass vessel to the Wedgwood crucible ; minute particles of gold may adhere to the glass and are then left behind. The loss of these is the cause of the low results occasionally observed when this method is used. If the glazed porcelain crucibles are used for both boiling and annealing, no transference from one vessel to another of the gold in its soft state is necessary, so that the source of error mentioned above is avoided. On the other hand, the difficulty of boiling the acid in a small porcelain crucible without sustaining loss by projection may prevent the assayer from continuing the boiling for a sufficient length of time, and some silver may thus be left undissolved ; in consequence of this the results obtained are sometimes too high by as much as 1 or 2 per cent, of the weight of the gold. >Sueh errors would, however, be inappreciable in the assay of poor ores, and are the less serious for the reason that all the other sources of error (unclean slags, absorption by cupel, etc.) tend to make the result too low. The danger of loss by projection is avoided by using watch-glass covers-for the crucibles. The latter are heated on clean asbestos sheets, not on sand baths. .By assaying an accumulated stock of parted gold derived from ores, it was found at the Royal Mint by J. Phelps that the amount of .silver retained by the gold when parted in crucibles as described above (p. 511) is about 0*2 per cent.
To prevent " bumping," one or two small pieces of capillary glass tube or of clay pipe or other porous both* are sometimes put into the acid together with the alloy to be parted, but, as a general rule, it may be assumed that-parting is finished when bumping begins.
Whatever met hod of parting is used when large pieces of silver or copper containing very little gold are parted, very finely divided gold may remain suspended in the liquids, and mav thus be lost in the course of decantation. Loss by dccantation after parting may be reduced by adding a globule of mercury free from gold, and stirring with a glass rod until all the black particles of gold have been absorbed. The spent* acid is then poured oil and fresh nitric acid of density 1*2 added. On gently warming, the mercury is slowly dissolved and the gold remains as a coherent spongy mass. It is washed with nitric, acid and then with water, glowed, re-heated with concentrated nitric acid, washed, re-heated, and weighed. A little mercury remains with the gold.
By the operation of parting, silver, palladium and some platinum arc removed in solution, hut part of the platinum, and all the rhodium, indium, etc., remain with the gold. If the presence of these metals is suspected they must be looked for and removed by special met hods (wV/c infra, p. f>2»J).
(•I) Weighing the Gold.- The balance should turn with $•$$ milligramme at most, and there is an advantage in using still more sensitive balances. A unit of (H>05 nig. corresponds to 2-1 grains per ton if 1 A.T. of ore has been taken, and 0-2 grain per ton if 12 A.T. have been taken. Great care must be exercised in placing the balance, to avoid vibration from machinery, traffic, etc. In certain cases the foundation must be laid at a depth of many feet and a column built for the support of the balance. The column shouldinal enprllation.     In thin ease,  if it in essential to determine the silver in the ore, the exaet amount of silver added must b« allowed for.
